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DEPARTMENTS 


Editorials 





ree years ago to the founding of the National Assoct- 
cement of Colored People 


of so great a mind and so noble a soul as 


THE COLONIALIST MENTALITY 


of African affairs almost exclusively 
rican “experts” (with token African 
ate the myth that black men must 
this is just What the North American 
\tfairs recently held at Wittenberg College, Ohio, has 
i delegates, only 40 were Africans. And the question 





disproportion in view of the 


Africans perfect apable of presenting and discuss- 


g past when Africa has to be represented in the councils 
t 
ca solely by white “experts.” colonial officials, repre- 


c CC s imag concessionaire Companies, native 
c Atric $a growin 


- i ne West And 


g increasingly restive under 
they complain increasingly and 


v . Kutlor without 


representation, racist legisla- 


ces seemingly designed to keep 


\ ; y hav educated elite capable of presenting 


te ss Or braggart pretense and larger numbers 


given the c ce to appear Defore conferences con- 


Problems of color and colonialism in Africa can 


Africans are allowed to work in generous co- 
SANE AND FUNNY BUSINESS 

how racial liberals and a fantastic racist can 
I SSC he 5 annual Music Festival spon 
Peabody College for Teachers, at Nashville, and 
Sout t Sewanee. When the question of admitting 
ey of the university came up, the 
vht of t faculty members canceled their teach- 

I : C enlightened America 
\ ‘ Harvey G. Woodward has endowed 

\, mb i 


ined the ghastly incongruity of 
icism. He bars “Jews or Hebrews” 


culinary servants This is Neanderthal 
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S A housing expert describes the process by which 
slum clearance has become Negro clearance 


abitation Wit 
Segregation 


By Robert C. Weaver 





WT VI , g bemoaned the of the Housing Act of 1949 will re- 
, e poor Negro slum _ veal that liberal and minority groups’ 
y \ ve loday he is facing spokesmen recognized the potential 


e¢ same time that’ dangers in that legislation. They paid 

ghe come Negroes are caught special attention to Title I, anticipat- 

eeze. And, regrettully, the ing that the new title could be per- 

ew cris se g gross disre- verted from slum clearance to Negro 

y civ ghts, is largely the clearance. What was not anticipated, 

governmental action however, was that slum clearance 

se, like myself, who have under Title I, in combination with 

’ { worked in public continuation of FHA neglect of the 

: sheartening. But Negro market would engender a new 

s a dangerous and extremely costly racial discrimi- 

ch must be recognized by nation in urban shelter. Ironically 

e America ecople. It is also un- enough, in a program supposedly co- 

called { since it oOrdinated by the administrator of the 

still can be Housing and Home Finance Agency, 

this is an almost unique instance of 

4 y sto coordination between slum clearance 
and FHA mortgage insurance. 

No less ironic is the fact. that 
when, at long-last, an appreciable 
number of colored Americans have 

; » 2 . WEAVER sufficient incomes to afford decent 
housing, those who want to better 

: 48 their home surroundings are forced 

f to pay through the nose. Negro 

‘ Fou ' Americans gained a new hope in 


democracy and renewed belief in our 
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is contrasted to 80 per cent FHA 
insurance mortgage) is the maxi- 
mum. Since the Negro home owner’s 
mortgage is not insured, the interest 
rate is universally higher than that 
on an FHA-insured dwelling. And 
the Negro has to take junior mort- 
gages, with their frequently high dis- 
counts and usually high interest rates. 
Because of the limited market, often 
the price of the house the Negro 
buys is disproportionately high in 
relation to its value and the pur- 


haser’s income. This occasions still 


rger junior mortgages and_ still 
higher interest rates and carrying 
nal 


Pees 


L 


UPKEEP HIGH 


For a lower sales price and much 
Ower interest and carrying costs, the 
middle-income white family can get 

new, modern, well designed (if 
often poorly-constructed) structure. 
It is frequently located in a com- 
munity and a neighborhood where 
there are modern and adequate facili- 
es and where there is reasonable 
chance that values will either in- 
crease or where the chances for 
rapid decline are somewhat slight 
barring general deflation of real 
estate values). The Negro home 
owner seldom gets any of these bene- 
fits flowing from FHA mortgage in- 
surance. The house he buys is old 
and, even if structurally sound, fre- 
quently requires higher upkeep costs. 
Since it is in a neighborhood from 
which occupants are fleeing, its com 
munity facilities, both public and 
commercial, are seldom new or well 
maintained and often inadequate. 
Values may be sustained, provided 


the necessity for relocation does not 
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WwW 


g Act of sociation and the Southeast Business 

C nunities to men’s Association are doing everything 
ct is they can to stop the selling of homes 
asic bar to colored families. They have under- 
g way 1 active campaign to persuade 

te residents to stay in the area, re 


see sfore their property and halt the popu 


MAJOR CONTROLS 


Writing on residential segregation 
n 1948, in a book under the title of 
The Negro Ghetto, I described this 
me private rehabilitation, indicating 
the official support offered through 
the development of parks, new streets 
cadena Mary ind other public improvements. I ob- 
.:. served, [here is ample evidence, 
however, that the National Capital 
Planning Board is responsive at all 
; time to the two major control groups 
Balt aii the Board of Trade and the Real 
hot an  EState Board) and has aided in the 
aoe redevelopment of Georgetown and 
_. the Southwest for white occupancy.” 
\t that time assistance from a local 
. wo iy «6 government agency was a new high 
in denial of civil rights on the hous- 
ing front. Today a local agency, op- 
tar erating with federal funds and 
' blessed with approval of a federal 
agency, can and does affect the whole 

Hous ing (0b of racial displacement, 
In Georgetown the Negro prop- 
Ba erty owner did at least, have a chance 
to cash-in on his displacement, Some 
received attractive prices, and others 
W ht still remain to share in the improved 
ue The veighborhood which has_ recently 
Wask been developed. Under the federally- 
iided program, displacement can be 
total: it is officially sanctioned, at 
yoth national and local levels, and 
nie the involuntarily displaced Negro 
groups lik owner must sell at a fair value 
As determined by traditional appraisal 
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a 


cost borne by all tax- 
to preserve our financial 


And such a subsidy would 


0, FHA operations offer 
who purchase an FHA-in- 
rtgaged house many finan 


d development advantages. It 


L 


vernm 


Call 
} 
SUCT 


th 


iS i 


res 


snort 


ties 


yd 
u 


ontrary to our principles 
ent that any group of Citi- 
ise of color, should be 
} advantages 


is adds up to the fact that 


ns Cannot be talked into being. 


tundamnetal question ol 
ponsibility. In light of the 


t 


age ol shelter and land 


non-whites in most Ameri- 


it is contrary to public 
nconsistent with the spirit 


using Act of 1949 for Fed- 


to be used to reduce the 


of shelter. It is equally con- 


nu 
pu 


Inds 


iC} 


blic policy to permit fed- 


being used to provide 


for new housing for the ex- 


of any racial or ethnic 


le nation 


RACIAL GHETTOS 


‘lore the current sanction- 


icial ghettos in a positive way 
Federal Government; the un- 
ting of racially exclusive de- 
ients with Federal funds; the 
y non-whites into a dis- 
ted housing market, while 
ng a sizeable supply of new 
1g fe vhites only; the official 
down of minorities into high 
cond-hand housing with all 
lancing inpediments described 
nd the discriminatory dis- 
x of FHA aids 
if nfinued on I ave 402 } 
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Dean Dixon — 
Musical Ambassador 
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eceive [ from 


Uni- 
Award “in 
outstanding 


Columbia 
Steffens 


musi- 


4 


intense effort for seri- 


Ss ASIC Ne 


iding the organiza 


youth or- 


interracial 


hestra [he National 
Composers and Con- 
ictors Award of Merit: and the 
One Award 


Association 


ad Page 


elfsh and keenly interested in 
cause of youth and the elmini- 
bias, Dixon 
Youth Or- 


young 


i forms ol 
idied the American 


vr 7. + 
estra composed ol 


white 
id Negro teen-age musicians. Dur- 


Stay in 


us short 


eady 


Paris he has 


founded the International 


| Youth Orchestra and the American 
International Orchestra of Paris 
During his short sojourn in Amer- 


|} ica, to which he returned to secure 


publisher for his biography, being 


tten by the well known authoress 
his children’s mu- 


d translator tor 

sical series in Finland, Mary Man- 
, lelin, he was on the move and alert 
to opportunities offered him. He has 
veen signed to a five year contract 
West- 


nster (long playing records) Com- 


ecord exclusively for 
the coveted 


Numerous 


rV winners of 
ind Prix Du 
yncert albums were also recorded 
nder the label of The American 
Recording Society with home offices 

‘ 


recent 


Disque 


New York 


AMERICAN JIM CROW 


[he artist Dean Dixon, who made 
violinist and 
who is compared with Nikisch, the 


vrandtather of 


s musical debut as a 


conductors, for his 


clarity and interpretation of both 
| American and European composers, 
JUNE-JULY, 1952 


‘Negro 


met not one iota of prejudice from 
musicians in Europe. They all re- 
spected him as a musician and as a 
man. However, he is still an Ameri- 
can. His pigmentation has not faded 
and he is definitely identifiable as 
Thus he has problems par- 


ticularly in the financial realm. 


Dixon finds with all his European 
fame and recognition that the money 
he is earning there does not sustain 
him. The combination of factors of 
the great distances between the cities 
to which he must go to perform, the 
still insufficient number of concerts, 
and the low fees which he receives 
as an American conductor starting 
his European career are appalling. 
The financial picture is further com- 
plicated by the fact that he has his 
artist wife, the pianist Vivian Rivkin- 
Dixon, and his four-year-old daugh- 
ter to support. Added to this eco- 
nomic pressure is the fact that Dean 
Dixon is an American Negro of 
humble birth. Conductors from the 
world over are able to shuttle back 
and forth between their countries 
and Mr. Dixon’s native United States 
to conduct in order to make ends 
meet. Yet America is still disinclined 
to give Dean Dixon this courtesy or 
to accept him as a full-fledged sym- 
phony conductor, without qualifica- 
tion, as Europe has. 


Be that as it may, Dean Dixon 
does not despair. He has hope that 
better days lie ahead and that in- 
terested friends will not forget his 
struggles. Upon his return to Europe 
in June he presented an all-Negro 
program of symphonic music in 
Scandinavia: William Grant Still's 
Old California, Swanson’s Short 


(Continued on page 402) 
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Good News 
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. ° ° 
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vice-president of the Medical Society of the County of New 


Dr. Peter M. Murray, director of obstetrics and gynecology at 
enham Hospital, New York City. Dr. Murray is the first Negro to be 
the largest component unit of the American Medical 

. * * 

Mrs. Wiliam O. Gardiner of Stratford, Connecticut, is the newly 
ct president of the Connecticut Council of Church Women. Mrs. Gar- 
C vas formerly the councils first vice-president. 

* ¥ * 
Rupert A. Lloyd, tormerly of Phoebus, Virginia, has been promoted 
second to first secretary of the American Embassy in Paris, France. 
Mr. Lloyd ts well qualified for his position, having studied for several years 
{ ersit t Bordeaux and the Sorbonne 


DES MOINES CAMPAIGN WORKERS—These men and women were active in 


»§2 tien of the De 8 Moines, lowa, NAACP. branch. First 

t, M G Greene, assistant secretary; James Morris, Jr., treasurer; 

B nt; M fdam Johnson, Jr... membershiv chairman; Ike 

f i na oard; Mrs. Herschel Hubbard, secretary; second 

{ Ja VV 5 § Mrs. Alta Coleman, Mrs. Catherine Atkinson, 

“4 VJ ene M r, Mrs. James Morris, Sr... Mrs. Helen Neff, Leland 

Vrs. Dorot! Sims, Mrs. Charles Strange, Yvonne Smith, 

{ H t, M innahelle Blaney 1. P. Trotter; third row, Mrs, 

/ VUorre V/ Smit V/ Jane DeWVan, Beverly Oliver, Mrs. Virgil 
Dixon, M G n I é Vrs. Dorthera Harrison, Mrs. Mabel Spencer, 
Vl { Johnson, S VU tlherta Williams, Mrs. Robert Wright, Mrs. A. A. 


{ Vrs. Clifford Bavles, and Adam Johnson, Jr. 








® Sketch of a Nigerian patriot with a vision for humanity 


Torchbearer of Nigeria 


By Tracy D. Mygatt 


He 


LESSED 


e the torchbear- 
s' Across storm-tossed Seas, 

many lands, down the 
to us. And 
s a Moses commanding 
Let my people go!” or a 


Wast Or Carver raising 

peanut from ridicule to 

ons, they 

ew light and hope 

pe 1 so dark that many 

despair, here and 

comes for 

nign tt torch in what 

He e called tne liberation 

such a man Is 

It { Nigeria, patriot, edu 
d world tederalist 

eed a patriot. For in him 

issionate love of his native 


us brochures. Ster- 


Db. MYGATI the Ne 


uch Site las 


York, when he was pursuing his 
studies at Columbia. Like Casely- 
Hayford back in 1919, Ita, too, 
dreams of a Nigerian Youth Move- 
ment, fifty million strong, “march- 
ing as an Inspired team.” And be 
yond this, he freedom 
achieved at long last for the whole 
of “Mother Africa.” 

Many would 


dreaming 


dreams of 


have stopped thei 
there Not so Eyo Ita. 
early beyond the 
achievements won at 


From manhood, 
educational 
such cost for himself and his people, 
his mind was busy with greater plans 

and for the whole world. Never 
under-estimating freedom and inde 
pendence, he to know that 


have won 


came 
countless these, 


and perished none the less, because 


nations 
ignorant or forgetful of the neces- 
sity for inter-dependence 

Thus by 1947, inspired by federal 
ist writings, he was seeing beyond 
the goal of a united West Africa, be- 
yond freedom for Africa herself, the 
crying need of “One World” under 
world law. And just as he still pleads 
with Yoruba, Efik, Ibo and the rest, 
to transcend the old limiting tribal 
barriers and win a free Nigeria, so, 
last December he went as delegate 
to the Peoples World Convention in 
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I ind late the pioneer work of 


ciea vy e ground and 


freeing the 


+3 cume the 


disaster so 
Most 


destruc- 


uecnt nz scnoois fire 


age and 


se who misconceived the 
were responsible. 
school 


vs dest ed, nearly all of the 
But we 


ere Durnt, 


ishes 
ed g wit! i man who refuses 
with a fine enthusi- 
National Ed- 
self-sacrifice 
inv (even in the 
erians then 








arger structure 
Calabar the 
West Atric Peoples 


Institute 
ue dedication, the 


iv { le morning and 
cement blocks and mortar 

Other colleges have 
iccession: Ibibio 


National, Ibo 


sxcation Scheme, and the 
ymosho Peoples In- 
Hon. N. D 
Evo Ita 


dauntiess Spl it 


ALC eaded ' 1e 


verinde n all of which 


As he writes the booklet printed 
This is a pe- 

[he fu- 
education in Ni 


Africans by 


veria belongs 
Atri- 


Ss throug! African-owned schools 


tals and suc- 
Nkoyo, has al- 
helpmate. At the 


ses, Dr. Ita’s wite 
vs een a rue 


teaches English, lan- 


and encour- 


Ave 1 crature 


s to express themselves 


uugh African costume, music, and 


language. Her sister, Ano Antigha, 
“a most precious jewel in the Insti- 
tute family,” after ten years of study 
and teaching in Nigeria, has gone to 
Bethune-Cookman to prepare _her- 
self for the emancipation of African 
womanhood. It is a charming and 
intelligent which smiles out 
from her photograph. 

Remembering the desperate pov- 
erty of the tribesmen, fees are kept 
very 


face 


low, and there have even been 
scholarships, the latter given, of 
wholly without tribal dis- 
crimination. Agriculture and indus- 
trial arts are emphasized, boys and 
girls going to nearby villages to lead 


course, 


in farm demonstration, improvement 
of water-supply, and so on. Though 
Nigeria is a rural land, Dr. Ita is 
well aware that Nigeria, too, lives in 


a technological age. Hence, besides 
the teaching of trades, the Institute 
has a large Science Hall, with as 


much apparatus as finances permit. 
Courses are supplemented by mov- 


ies. 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Debates and_ effective public 
speaking are carried on, since these 
students must become apostles of the 
new, envisaged freedom. As_ the 
founder writes, “Ours is the most 
significant task of producing a de- 
mocracy by making democrats.” As 
might be expected, there is consider- 
able self-government among the stu- 
dents. And always there is outstand- 
ing character-building, aided by the 
non-denominational services in the 
Chapel, and by the deep Christianity 
of Dr. Ita himself. As he has writ- 
ten: 

Nigerians must now become not bit- 


ter waters, but the salt of the earth. 
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lusion that 


. © Cone 


world would have 


ves directly to 


seek the broad 

erests Of equal justice, 

s € inicauion, mn 

le » cre le it of chaos in 
wid ¢ munity When 

i4 { I4N | ted receiving 
American and British 

W j Government 

| | happy discover that 
e eaders as Dr. A 

[ K O nd Beveridge 

n ¥ ne ne way | did and 
iheretore \ 1 the c went out 
} first sm 2uUt historic meet- 


the Peoples World Conven- 


the end of 1950, Dr. Ita, who 


ely preached world 


ve nent set out inew 


through 


ties and across the jungle, 


the villages, to gather from the 


CHICIS LIC 


mandates for him 


v4 is Gelieguales to Geneva 
shall never forget the moment, 
Fyke Farmer, 
fennessee, one of 
ed delegates to the 
Convention of which he himself was 
hands 


se WOrn Mandates representing 
e will of several millions, straight 
Mother Africa 
’ , 


pearhead, put into my 





It was On a 
New And 


same moment, shattering the 


' 
York 
net, came the air-raid warn- 
Vv i pandemonium of sirens re 
uS a that the world’s peace 
eopardy, that atomic War can 


K OUL at any moment 


SELFLESS LABOR 


is a moment for prayer. And 
lid pray. For hope and menace 
itched each other in that moment 


JUNE-JULY, 1952 


Hope that the selfless labor of such 
men as Fyke Farmer and Eyo Ita 
might be rewarded, and the menace 
of illimitable catastrophe be averted. 
Certainly some of the hope inherent 
in the whole situation lies in the fact 
of the warm comradeship between 
Mr. Farmer and the brilliant African 
patriot, educator and federalist. 

“If he and I could go round the 
world together!” exclaimed Mr. Far- 
mer to me later. And his eloquent 
hands sketched the aid these two 
might bring to the peace of our torn 
earth. And truly, as both men know 
so well, more than anything else un- 
heaven, our needs _ that 


der world 


sense of brotherhood 


Beyond question the most drama- 
tic moment of the Geneva Conven- 
tion was, when addressing the packed 
auditorium with its hundreds of men 
and women there gathered from 
some thirty countries as the assisting 
“Consultative Assembly,” Fyke Far- 
asked if there other 
elected delegates present besides him- 
self and Mr. Harwell, and the great 
Nigerian rose. He was clad in pic- 


mer were any 


turesque native garb, in his hands the 
precious mandates. A tumult of ap- 
him, Fyke Farmer 
forward. And, wel- 
comed with warm handclasps by the 
two white Southerners, he was seated 
on the rostrum 


plause greeted 


” 
beckoned him 


True, Dr. Ita had not been popu- 
larly elected by his fellow Nigerians, 
Nigeria is a British Protector- 
ate, lacking suffrage. His 
credentials were for a time therefore 
questioned by certain But 
the jury who sat upon his case, after 


since 


popular 
officials. 


discussion, accepted him as delegate 


on page 403) 


i 
(Continued 
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@ Where eleven Greyhound stockholders stand 
in their fight against Greyhound jim crow 


Minority Stockholders 
vs. Jim Crow -Continued 


By James Peck 


195 


L issue of 
he Crisis (p. 375) told the 
Bayard Rustin 


story ot how 


myself each bought a share of 
Greyhound order to campaign at 
he .tockhoilders meetings [Or aboli- 
tion of jim crow seating on southern 
DUSLES 
As a result of that story and ot 


city elsewhere Ll additional 


Greyhound stockholders in four 


states, OWning a total of 280 shares, 
campaign. For this 
ear’s stockholders meeting at Wil- 
they 


Rustin and myself as their proxies. 


lave joined the 


nington, Delaware, 


delegated 


Originally we had sought to have 


cluded on the printed agenda, 
oes to all stockholders "A 
ecommendation that management 
consider the advisability of abolish- 
ig the segregated Seating system In 
the South.” But Greyhound ruled it 


was not a proper subDject for action 
the stockholders The Securities 
Commission 


& Exchange upheld 


JAMES PECK, a militant foe of jim 
\ York City 


JUNE-JULY, 1952 


Greyhound, ruling that no social is- 
sue is a proper subject for action by 
the stockholders. Court action aimed 
at reversing the SEC proved of no 
avail 

So since we were unable to get the 
question on the printed agenda as a 
separate order of business, we de- 
cided to raise it under the first point 
on the agenda, the election of offi- 
cers. The entire slate of officers nom- 
inated by the corporation was iden- 
tical with that of the previous year. 
Following the nominations, Rustin 
took the floor to point out that he 
and myself together with the other 
stockholders for whom we _ held 
proxy statements could not support 
officers nominated by a management 
which refuses even to consider the 
jim crow seating Issue, 

This led off a discussion which 
took up 30 minutes of the 50-minute 
meeting with Rustin and myself on 
one side and Vice-President Robert 
Driscoll and President O. S. Caesar 
on the other. 

At one point one of the 
other stockholders present 


seven 
asked 
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WES! COAST NAACP 
CONFERENCI Delegates 
n attendance at the annual 
the northern 

area at { silo- 


fornia, May 17-18 


Special activities 


of the Los An 

1h Pauses during 

rs vork to pose for photo 
BOTTOM This membei 
committee of the San 
rancisco branch went ove) 


ta of 1,000 members 












Looking and Listening .. . 


Y HIRING 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


A 


he M I Dr. Collins’ verdict 


s endations The authors get lost in a web of 
gated co ternate labored prose and lucid state 
nst Negroes nent, of fact and wishful thinking, and 

Brooklyt vigorous social criticism and naive 
‘ \ssoc inalytical distortion A more accurate 
‘ gal title would be ‘What Me and Ovesey, 
ling the t al, think about 14 million Negroes 
N to tn is a result of naively accepting as true 
25 Negroes say they think about 
i gard themselves.’ 
g of aut Kardiner ind QOvesey collate the 
Negron nalyses of 25 Negroes, divided for 
, I} ( ther purposes into two classes lower 
nd middle upper—and eight skin col 
charific ors, and find evidence of a basic Negro 
nd personality with is a ‘caricature’ of the 
der corresponding white personality 
ndling \ major fault with this study is the 
. pre ndiscriminate use of the definite article. 
fhe authors’ unsound generalizations 
. ( ‘ Unity re the antitheses of scientific inquiry. 
\ aie aad huiewe With no controls and so much uncer- 
N York ( re nty regarding the experimental group, 
| this psychosocial study becomes as ac 
pe tica 


curate and/o1 is useful as that of a 
€€NS florist who measures the complex odors 
CIVIC of a greenhouse with a crooked yard 


s vatchdog © stick in order to determine the price of 


Liss ve such To the long list of slave traders, his 

| orians, anthropologists, sociologists, 
phvsicians, and psychologists |states Dr 
Collins}| who have studied the Ameri 

GROUP MISINTERPRETATIONS can Negro and misinterpreted his ‘dif 

ryt Hy ‘ : ae hi ferences’ from whites, may be added 

kK 
' 


now the psychiatrists 


“UNTOUCHABLES” 
s in for to Indian Republic is making 


v CT es special efforts to raise the eco- 

herapist at the nomic and educational level of the 

( New York City Harijans or “Untouchables.” All 
NI s e J government jobs are made available 

Nat Medical Asso to them, and a certain percentage is 

Dr. ( criticizes the reserved for them. They are being 
nonumental provided with economic opportunities 

H : summary of and given facilities to organize co- 
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DISCRIMINATION IN AFRICA FORCED LABOR 





— 


e aborers requested of them on 
March 17, 1949 

Chis order listed the twenty section 
chiefs and the places where the sixty 

quisitioned men were to report 


At Esseka (¢ administra- 


imeroons ), 





Feral used armed guards in Septem 
947 to round up villagers who, — 
ropes around their necks, were 

torced to spend the night on the bare 
ground i guarded hut. They were 
ken out to work the next day. When 
bor-union delegation questioned ad 
nistrator Feral’s conduct, he ex 
ned that he had been acting on 
rders from high commissioner Hoffner 
f the Cameroons 
Administrators Sanmarco and Lam 
Amban Sangmelina in_ the 
( oons, also rounded up workers 
forced ‘ When Abanok, secre- 
t the gricuit union, protested 
ns this high-handedness, he was 
tened with criminal action. Every 
frontiersman who wants a passport for 
Spanish Guinea must first put in some 
Dp n extraction for the 
bdiv ym chief. Until the summer of 
I48 there were two forced labor camps 
Richard Toll and the Cape Verde 
eninsula in Senegal, but the General 
( f Senegal abolished them in 
948. At the village of Mandja de 
Bangu n 1949, while the men (house 


ooks) were working their 

were being requisitioned for 

s from deputy Ouez 
Coulib f the Ivory Coast 

On November 10 

igh Kaya on my way to Dori 

I n mto a 


ef C e 
1946, I was pass 


road gang on the 


M4 highway 


digging up 
ear ind carting it away on their 


t 
litional baskets. When 


hey explained that they had 


2 1 


ted from the villages by then 


were not volunteer 


x t thev were 


working for 
lan and that they did not 


know whether they would be paid or 
not. When I explained that forced labor 
had been abolished, they replied that in 
their villages nothing had changed. And 
farther on I learned that administrato: 
Leo was sending all chefs de canton 
orders of this general tenor: You are 
asked to send workers to Léo; but since 
this work is in the public interest, the 
workers will not be paid.’ 

4 work code for Negro Africa has 
been under study for several years, one 
designed to replace Minister Marius 
Motet’s decree [October 18, 1947], 
which was arbitrarily suspended. But 
for several years now the government 
has, by shuffling plans and counter 
proposals and making requests for ad- 
enactment of a code 
which, whatever its nature, would be 
an improvement over the status quo. 
Although the latest plan prohibits 
forced labor in principle, it faces 
crippling amendments. And, judging by 
the examples just cited, there is con- 
siderable doubt that the principle of 
forced labor is going to be abolished. 
Furthermore, racial discrimination and 
forced labor are now combined in the 
use of conscripts for work declared to 
be in the public interest. In principle 
this means the abolition of forced labor, 
but in practice it means that high of- 
ficials now get their cheap labor from 
the military authorities. 


vice, delayed 


CONGO CIRCUS 
N RS. CLIFFORD MOORE ot 
sa 


Trenton, New Jersey, sends us 
an Associated Press dispatch with a 


Brussels, Belgium, dateline telling 
how Alphonse de Jonghe and his 


three brothers are going to give the 
Belgium Congo its first circus. Natu- 
rally the Belgian government, as one 
of the most efficient exploiters of 
Atrican labor, did not take very 


(Continued on page 403) 
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Dr. Wright Honored 





¥ 


be 


ne 


WRIGHT smile at one of Dr. Robert H. Kennedy's 
u i dinine n the Hotel Statler, New York City, 
esident of the {merican Colle ve of Surgeons. 
Louis ‘ight, and Dr, Louis T. 
lt conegratulat Dr. Wright for his 

dation in {merican life 










Along the N.A.A.C.P. | | 
Battlefront | 


RACISM 


organization” called “White Democrats of the 
idquarters in Tampa 
ng for membership in the new hate group are sent a 


told they “must answer each question with an emphatic 


ie Constitution of the United States and American 


all my might to help destroy Communism and all the 


Wr | r t 


popular front groups who seek to destroy our country. 


the States’ Rights and Segregation of the White Race 
Colored Race according to the laws of the Southern 


he White Democrats of the South in their program 
White Candidates for public office and to bring to the 
tention the truth of all civil rights cases framed against 
tizens and peace officers by Communistic and all the decep- 
ront groups 


the White Race, over twenty-one years of age and a citizen 


EDUCATION 
ls The United States Supreme Court has de- 
he public school segregation issue raised in the Clarendon 


irolina, and the Topeka, Kansas, cases. A result of the 
at both sides will have an opportunity to present written 
ts On the clear-cut issue of the constitutionality of racial 
blic elementary and secondary schools, 
portunities Opened up tor Negro students by Supreme 
igainst segregation on the graduate and professional levels 
ipletely realized until racial segregation at the ele- 
school levels is removed. Because of inferior educational 
ower educational levels, the mental growth of the vast 
children is stunted and retarded, leaving most unable to 
e new Opportunities available at the university level. 
s argued both the Clarendon county and Topeka 
decided against the Negro students involved, and appealed 
bunal. The Supreme Court is expected to hear argu- 
ses d gy the October term of the court. 


EMPLOYMENT 


After six months of operation, the President’s Com- 


contract Compliance has taken no “concrete action 
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Coast. Plans were completed at these 
conferences for the institution of a 
broad and determined attack upon 
segregation in several different areas, 
including housing and employment. 


Georgia: Johnny Tyler, president of 
the state NAACP youth conference in 
Georgia, has been elected president of 
the Morehouse college student body. 
All presidential candidates ran on party 
tickets. Johnny Tyler represented the 
Progressive Party.” 


Illinois: The DECATUR branch re- 
rts generous response to its appeal 
for contributions to the Grooveland 
More fund. To date more than $108 


has been reported 


px 


lowa: Regular monthly meeting of 
the DES MOINES branch was held in 
May, in addition to a membership 
report meeting. Branch quota in the 
membership drive was 1,000 and Ike 
Smalls presented chairman Mrs. Adam 
Johnson, Jr., the first 50 members of 
this quota. The thirty-day campaign 
was directed by the branch officers and 
ten membership teams. 

Thirteenth annual state conference 
of lowa state NAACP branches met in 
Burlington June 7-8. Highlight of the 
mass meeting on Sunday, June 8, was 
presentation of the Ike Smalls trophy. 

Massachusetts Fourteenth annual 
session of the New England regional 
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elected Viss [he membership campaign 


f f the SALINE COUNTY branch be 

NAACP gan with a kick-off meeting in the audi 

orium of the Lincoln school at Mar 
s shall, Misouri. Mrs. Violet Williams 
1 George Green were co-chairmen of 

NI f h branch membership campaign 
These leaders increased the branch 
Y i embership last year from 43 in 1950 


RETARY— s A. Shorter vho assumed duties as 
/ i i, Pa., branch NAACP on May 20, signs 

Se ers, from left, George Morris 

White, NAACP assistant field secretary; 


Ur. Shorter was formerly 
945-47 
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served as its first 


terms He 


president for two 
returned to the presidency 
and continued in that office un 


1 last year 


n 194 
refusing to seek renomina- 
tion 

Harcourt Tynes, vice president of the 
Urban 


Westchester League, was the 


chief speaker 

\ testimonial and birthday dinner 
was given by the BUFFALO branch in 
honor of the Rev. Dr. J. Edward Nash 
m May 2 at the Hickory Street Chris- 
tian Center. Dr. Nash is the oldest 
member of the branch. Dr. Charles 
Boddie, pastor of the Mt. Olivet Bap- 


tist church, 


Rochester, was the guest 
speaker 

Sixteenth annual conference of New 
York state NAACP branches was held 
il Niagara Falls May 17-18. 

North Carolina: The North Carolina 
NAACP branches held 

conference on registration and voting 
n Raleigh on March 22, with Clar 
ence Mitchell, director of the NAACP 


Washington bureau, as principal 


conference of 


speaker 


f) 


Oregon: Herman C. Plummer, Port- 
ind real estate dealer and past presi- 
dent of the PORTLAND branch, won 
nomination as a Democratic candidate 
for the 1953 Oregon legislature in the 
primary May 16. Mr. 
Plummet 33,000 votes to finish 
of thirteen. 


elections on 
polled 


eighth in a slate 








Pennsylvania: Charles A. Shorter, 
Sr., began his duties as executive sec- 


y of the PHILADELPHIA branch 
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BETHUNE-COOKMAN 
COLLEGE 





FRENCH TEACHER 


we 








MORGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIVISIONS 


Regular College of Liberal Arts. Co- 
educational. Full-time study on the 
campus 

Evening Courses leading to degree of- 


ferred im evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building 


Summer — A _ six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor: 
#f Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree 
For detatled information. write or call the 
Registrar. Telephone: CLifton 6870 
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BENEDICT | 
COLLEGE 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 


located in The City of Columbia 
ee 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
4 
5 
‘ 
5 
‘ 
4 
5 
The following Degrees Are Conferred ? 
A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 4 
‘ 

° \ 

4 

PRE-MEDICAL AND \ 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING } 
Splendid Opportunities for Intellectual t 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

\ 

4 

x 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

> 


Growth and Character Development 


0 educational—Class ‘A’ Roting 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
«© 


For Further Information Write 


J. A. Bacoats, Pres., Benedict College 
Celumbia 13, South Carolina 


— ee ree eee or rw rr rrr rere 
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those who pian professional ca 


Dr nest Wilkins, Chicag 
torney and senior member <¢ t 
iw firm of Wilkins, Wilkins, and 
Wilkins Was principal Speake! al 
CLARK COLLEGE'S e:ghty-second 
commencement exercises on June 3 
lhe bacca aureate address was de 
ivered On June | by Dr \ Wesley 
Pugh superintendent of the Fort 
Wayne district of the North Indiana 


Conference of the Methodist church 


A ROYAL WELCOME —, 


at the OLD COLONY HOUSE 
We er home cooking fishing and 
T 


swimming Write Tillee eixeira, P. O 


Box 125, Waquoit, Mass Cape Cod 


CPP PP ODL LOLOL LDPE LO LLD DOLLOP DDDDODD 


IN ATLANTIC CITY "s 
LIBERTY HOTEL 


1519 BALTIC AVE. 4-1184 
ns with private bath, telephone & 


Fireproof Open all year 


rer 


Write us for free literature & rates 
Also our special Honeymoon Plan 


| el 
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TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


A liberal arts college of high academic 
standards dedicated to the personal 
development of students which will 
prepare them for living successfully in 
a changing social order and for lend 
1g intelligent and active assistance 


mn promoting desirable social change 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY awarded 96 
yraduate degrees at its eighty-third 
commencement exercises on June 2. 
[he commencement address was de- 
vered by Judge Homer S. Brown of 
e County Court, Allegheny county, 
Pennsvivania 

the Atlanta University Summer! 
School has a number of guest pro- 
essOrs in attendance at its 1952 


session, which opened June 7 for 








y LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Member, North Central Association 








| of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
| 2 
Teacher Training Business 
Art Administration 
| Music Music Education 
| Home Economics Agriculture 
a & &<S™ Physical 
Mechanic Arts Education 
| a 
The School of Law St. Louis 
The School of Journalism Jefferson City 
| The Registrar—Lincoln University 
my Jefferson City, Missouri 





LANE COLLEGE | 


Founded 1882 
> 












A Symbol of Christian Education 





* 











Rated as a class “A” co-educational 
beral arts college. Course offerings 
eading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees 





Divisions of 
Educatio Humanities 
Social Science 





Natural and Physical Science 
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C. A. KIRKENDOLL, President 


Fo formation Address: The Registrar 


LANE COLLEGE 


Jackson, Tennessee 














CENTRAL STATE COLLEGH 


OVER TMREE SCORE TEARS OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 


Registrar, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 







5 fus States Office of Education delivering 
\ ic : vere the main address. Seventv-seven per- 
\ i re sons Zracguated in te Class of 1952, 
them with honors 

A e Edward G Schlieder Edu 
¢ neces cationa Foundation established 
UUY the Will OF the tate Edward 
c (ry. SCHiede New Orleans bustiness- 
ihe Me 1d philanthropist, has appro 
3 t riated $45,000 to Dillard for its 
. i educational program in medicine, 
Vi sing, and allied fields. The appro- 
on covers a three-year period 

. a 
Une dred twenty-[Our Candl 

. 

es received degrees at JOHNSON 


C. SMITH UNIVERSITY on June 4 af- 
»y Dr. John W. Davis, 
eside West Virginia State Col- 








Free Employment Service — Many Fine Positions Open — Nationally Known Institution 


THOROUGH SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS TRAINING 


FOR BETTER POSITIONS AT 


The Pioneer Business College 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS :: INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTIONS 
5 WEEKS—-BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION & HIGHER ACCTG, COURSE 
96 WEEKS—MEL Al or LEGAL SECRETARIAL COURSE 
96 WEEKS—ACCOUNTING & FINANCE—SALESMANSHIP COURSE 
84 WEEKS—EXECUTIVE—ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARIAL COURSE 
2 WEEKS—GENERAL BUSINESS and BOOKKEEPING COURSE 


48 WEEKS—STENOGRAPH ° UNIOR SECRETARIAL COURSE 

24 WEEKS—BUSINESS MACHINES & 1.B.M. KEY PUNCH COURSE 

6 WEEKS YPEWRITING, JOURNALISM, ART & PERSONALITY COURSE 
2 WEEKS—CLERK-TYPIST & FILING COURSE 


Also—MUS OURSES: Voice, Piano, Organ, Instruments, Solfeggio & Chorale 


x 2 c 5 Over 
. \ i ) ighness 
c ; ( es ence 4 ty Inte 

. $ Dormitory 

: e iM SCHOK and FALI 

WRITE, VISIT or TELEPHONE — THE REGISTRAR, THE PIONEER SCHOOLS 
3.P.O. 7347—Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
5 treet ‘At Bainbridge) Tele. PEnnypacker 5-2935 or 5-1189 
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VALUABLE DOCUMENTS 


The Life and Writings of Frederick Douglass, 
Volume Ill: The Civil War, 1861-1865. By 
Philip S. Foner. New York: International 
Publishers, 1952. 448pp. $4.50 


In this third volume of his projected 

volume Life and Writines of Fred 
Douglass, Mr 

the presentation of the valuable docu 

ments 


Foner continues 


speeches, letters, newspaper edi 
torials—ot the noted abolitionist leader. 


While the 


nothing to the scholarly 


biographical sections add 
account of 
Benjamin Quarles’ Frederick Douglass 
ind although Foner makes a big point 
of showing where Douglass and Karl 
Marx agreed in their views on the 
Civil War thus fafling to see the 
essential rooting of Douglass’ philoso- 
phy in the culture and values of 
middle-class America —the volume is 
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NEW FOR ‘52 


iu 


“Vacation and Recreation 


Without Humiliation” 


* Hotels $ 
* Resorts 
* Restaurants 


* Guest Houses 


A directory of accommo- 
dations unrestricted as 


regards race. 


Send $1 (or your check or 
money order) with your 
name and address to 


TRAVELGUIDE, INC. 
BOX 63, RADIO CITY STATION 
New York 19, N. Y. 


TRAVELGUIDE TRAVEL CLUB can help 
make your journey more enjoyable. 


Write us for information. 
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BLACK RECONSTRUCTION tells the amazing step by step story of the Negro’s role in 
the Civil War and the Reconstruction that followed. A monumental study of the role 
of the Negro in this decisive period of America’s history. 


(Long out of print, the book soon became a collector's item.) 


You 


| 764 Pages 6x9 Cloth 


(Whiteman furnishes books for scholars; social and ethnic history; Negro History and | 
Literature. WRITE US YOUR NEEDS.) 


| 
| 4674 N. Sydenham Street 


important and significant for the docu- 


ments it presents. These include not 
only extensive selections from Douglass’ 
Monthly (which is available to students 
and scholars on microfilm), but 
letters and speeches which are 
readily available. Foner has done an 
important and competent service in 
making these materials available to the 
public in book form. 

Revealed in the Writings is Douglass 
the abolitionist, who from the first saw 
the Civil War not as a war to 
the Union (as was officially proclaim- 
ed), but as a war which would bring 
the end of slavery. To Douglass the 
most effective way to bring the war to 
an early and successful conclusion 
would be to emancipate and arm the 
slaves, and he excoriated the govern- 
ment for its refusal to champion the 
cause of the slave and enlist Negroes 
in its own defense. The reader thrills 
with Douglass upon the issuing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation: a day, as 
Douglass called it, for poetry and song. 
From then on Douglass became a vigor- 
ous recruiter of Negroes for the armed 
services, at the same time lashing out 
against discriminations in matters of 


also 


less 


save 
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DR. W. E. B. DUBOIS’ GREAT HISTORICAL CLASSIC 


LACK RECONSTRUCTION 
4 
BLACK RECON! I 


Now Available After 17 Years. 


may now purchase this brilliantly written book in a limited reprint edition. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER TO: 
MAXWELL WHITEMAN, Bookseller 
















$9.00 Postpaid 





Philadelphia 40, Pa. 














pay and promotion suffered by Negro 
soldiers. Douglass furthermore 
played an interest not only in winning 
the war and abolishing slavery, but 
also in the future task of gaining for 
Negroes full equality and all the rights 
of American citizenship. Douglass 
emerges from his writings in his full 
stature as an able leader and brilliant 
crusader battling for the fulfillment of 
America’s democratic creed. 

AUGUSI 
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MEIER 
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COLLEGE NEWS 


(Continued from page 396) 


sor of psychology at WVSC, was 
unanimously elected chairman of the 
psychology section of the West Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science at its 
twenty-seventh annual meeting held 
at West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, West Virginia. 

When the college presented Kaj 
Munk’s The Word May 8-10, this 
was the first time this four-act Dan- 
ish play had been brought to an 
American audience in English. Dan- 
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ish ambassador Henrik Kauffmann 

attended the performance on May 9. 
o 

The 


Lincoln Clarion, campus 


weekly tabloid at LINCOLN UNIVER- 


sity (Mo.), was unanimously ac- 
cepted on May 9 as a member of 
the Missouri College Newspaper As- 
sociation. 

Commencement exercises and the 
conferring of degrees took place at 
Lincoln on June 9, with President 
E. B. Evans of Prairie View A. & M. 
College delivering the main address. 

= 


JACKSON COLLEGE celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary May 1-2, 
with addresses by James Evans, civ- 
ilian assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense; Clarence Faust, president 
of the Ford Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Education; David Goi- 
tein, minister plenipotentiary of 
Israel; Judge William Hastie of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals; and 
Francis Russell, director of Office of 
Public Affairs, U. S. Department of 
State. 

a 

H. A. Johnson, director of ath- 
letics at Fisk UNIVERSITY, an- 
nounced recently that Fisk has been 
admitted to active membership in the 
National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Fisk was elected to mem- 
bership by the third district of the 
NCAA. This membership makes 
Fisk eligible, by executive commit- 
tee action, for all 1952 NCAA meets 
and tournaments. 

Fisk has received a grant of $500,- 
000 from the General Education 
Board. Of this sum, $300,000 will be 
for endowment and $200,000 for 
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strengthening faculty, staff, and pro- 
gram. The first amount will be 
matched on a 2 for 1 basis; the sec- 
ond, a | for | basis. Since 1948 the 
university budget has increased from 
$835,151 to $1,034,556, and the 
instructional budget from $220,495 
to $351,346. 

Helen M. Chesnutt, daughter of 
the late Charles Waddell Chesnutt, 
has given her father’s literary effects 
to Fisk to be known as the Charles 
W. Chesnutt Collection. 

Annual Interdenominational Min- 
isters Institute celebrated twenty- 
five years of continuous service when 
it met at Fisk June 16-20. 

The university awarded 173 de- 
grees, 17 of them master of arts de- 
grees, at its seventy-first annual com- 
mencement exercises on June 2. Dr. 
Harry J. Carman, professor of his- 
tory at Columbia university, de- 
livered the commencement address. 


An “Open House” celebrating the 
one hundredth anniversary of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
was held at HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
May 5-6 by the Howard university 
school of engineering and architec- 
ture. 

Federal security administrator Os- 
car R. Ewing made a formal presen- 
tation of two new women’s dormi- 
tories to Howard at dedication serv- 
ices held on the campus on May 9. 
The buildings, Wheatley and Baldwin 
halls, are the first to be completed 
in the university’s new $17,000,000 
building program. 

Dr. Walter M. Booker, associate 
professor of pharmacology in the 
medical school, has been named 
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chairman of the American Physio- 
logical Society. An active member of 
the society since 1939, Dr. Booker 
has devoted the past six years to the 
study of the function of the adrenal 
gland as related to Vitamin C. 

President Harry S. Truman deliv- 
ered the commencement address on 
June 13. Honorary degrees were 
conferred upon Paul R. Williams, 
architect of Los Angeles, California; 
and Judge J. Waties Waring of South 
Carolina. 

Approximately 200 students, fac- 
ulty, and student-personnel represen- 
tatives from sixty-two institutions of 
higher education in twenty-five states 
attended the Howard university con- 
ference on “Education for Positive 
and Effective Living” held on the 
campus May 8-10. 


_ 


MUSICAL AMBASSADOR 


(Continued from page 357) 


Symphony, Kay’s Suite for Or- 
chestra, Amadeo Roldan’s (Afro- 
cuban (La Rebambaramba, and the 
world premiére of the work of the 
Negro photographer Gordon Parks, 
“Symphonic Set” (recorded in New 
York by M. Smith Studios) for 
piano and orchestra. 

Dixon has acquired a large youth 
following, particularly in the Scandi- 
navian countries, Soloists Syvelin 
Langholm and Yrjoo Ikonen were 
heard under Dixon’s baton in a 
special presentation for children in 
the hospitals. The translations were 
made simultaneously in Finnish and 
Swedish for their understanding. He 
has already given a benefit concert 
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for orphans under the sponsorship 
of the Mannerheim League and the 
Modern Musical Society in Helsinki 
and will continue other such pres- 
entations this season. 


Despite difficulties, Dean Dixon, 
who has set a precedent abroad as 
conductor and musical genuis of the 
highest calibre, holds to his credo 
ad astra per aspera, to the stars 
through difficulty. 


SEGREGATED HOUSING 


(Continued from page 353) 


We must remember that half the 
new dwelling units constructed dur- 
ing the period 1946 to 1950 and 
nine-tenths of the apartment build- 
ings started in 1950 were financed 
with FHA and VA mortgage insur- 
ance. In addition, there was, of 
course, federally-fiananced pubic 
housing, and in the years ahead there 
will be an appreciable volume of 
construction on sites assembled and 
underwritten by Federal and local 
agencies under Title I. This means 
that an increasing proportion—now 
well over 55 per cent—of new con- 
struction is facilitated through the 
use of Federal funds. Also, a much 
larger proportion of the large-scale 
housing developments available to 
low and medium-income families are 
today supported in varying degrees 
by tax funds. And the trend will con- 
tinue at an accelerated rate as Title I 
operations get under way. 


oe 

In this situation, federal housing 
policies, more than any single factor, 
determine the racial patterns of the 
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cities of tomorrow. It is important, 
therefore, that we act now to reverse 
the unmistakable trend toward the 
initiation, extension, and perpetua- 
tion of residential segregation by pub- 
licly-supported 
rected housing activities, 


— > 


NIGERIAN TORCHBEARER 


(Continued from page 365) 


to the P.W.C., rendering a part of 
their verdict in these words: 

He is a man capable of thinking 
supra-nationally. There are many 
difficulties involved in holding elections 
of delegates to represent the people liv- 
ing under colonial systems of govern- 
ment, military occupation, and _ totali- 
tarian regimes. But it is not possible to 
create or organize a Peoples World 
Convention without the people of these 
countries being represented. 

It is good to know that shortly af- 
ter Ita’s return from the Convention, 
after briefly but momentously meet- 
ing Prime Minister Nehru at the 
Geneva airport, he set out again on 
a 2,000-mile tour, addressing many 
thousands. Everywhere, he writes, 
he was met with deep enthusiasm, 
and found his people, proud and 
happy over his success, fired with 
fresh zest for world government. 

The three-fold dedication of this 
dauntless torchbearer seems well 
summed up in words he has written 
to his people: 

We must be willing to become big, 
bigger than tribe. We must be capable 
of the ‘new birth of freedom’ as a 
united nation; and we must be bigger 
still. We must be capable of the more 
expansive world citizenship. Imperial- 
ism lingers on earth because we have 
been living in ‘many worlds,’ warring 
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and government-di- 


communities, class-dominated peoples, 
split and multiple personalities. Now 
we have reached the moment when one 
Nigerian nation must come to birth 
and One World must become a dynamic 
reality. Democracy has arrived to oust 
imperialism. We must be integrated in 
order that the world may have this 
divine consummation. . , . 


MINORITY STOCKHOLDERS 


(Continued from page 368) 


if a corporation persists in a dis- 
criminatory hiring policy, stockhold- 
ers cannot have the matter placed 
on the meeting agenda because the 
question is a social one. 

Finally, I again appeal to others 
who happen to be Greyhound stock- 
holders to join our campaign by get- 
ting in touch with me at 552 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 





LOOKING & LISTENING 


(Continued from page 373) 


kindly to the idea. To Americans a 
circus is just fun, but to the Belgian 
colonial government it might be an 
attack on white “prestige.” Not di- 
rect, of course, but by implication. 
So before the brothers De Jonghe 
could get their permit they had to 
agree to abide by certain rules, some 
of which follow: 

No abbreviated costumes for white 
performers. No white clowns to be 
ridiculed by native actors. Every act 
must be clearly explained. For instance, 
if a horse is dancing to music, native 
ballet dancer will perform to the same 
music. 








LEGAL DIRECTORY 





The following directory of some of 


the many lawyers known to us is carried in 


response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorney outside their home 


towns. The Crisis maintains no legal bureau, 


and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 


involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


ARKANSAS 


J. R. Booker 
Century Bldg., Little Rock 
Telephone: 2-4248 


Flowers & Flowers 
Masonic Temple, Pine Bluff 
Telephone: 7171 


CALIFORNIA 


Thomas L. Berkley & Associates 
2975 Sacramento St., Berkeley 2 
1182 Seventh St., Oakland 7 
Telephones: Berkeley 1-7417 
Templebar 6-3535 


Joseph Landisman 
229 Macdonald Ave., Richmond 
Telephone: Beacon 4-4782 


Thomas G. Neusom 
1111 E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 6149 


David Ravin 
707 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
Telephone: MAdison 6-1458 


Matthews & Williams 
Charles H. Matthews—David W. Williams 
2510 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 1-9737--ADams 1-6712 


Lionel J. Wilson 
Adeline & Alcatraz Sts. Berkeley 
Telephone: OLympic 2-8976 


Vaughns & Yonemura 
Geo. R. Vaughns & Mas Yonemura) 
1027 Adeline St., Oakland 20 
Telephone: Twinoaks 3-9688 





GEORGIA 


Austin T. Walden 
200 Walden Bldg., Atlanta 3 
Telephone: Walnut 3536 


ILLINOIS 


William Henry Hutt 
6532 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37 
Telephone: NOrmal 7-6800 


Loring B. Moore 
123 W. Madison, Chicago 2 
Telephone FRanklin 2-1106 


INDIANA 


Charles Quincy Mattocks 
427 W. 30th St., Mattocks Bldg., 
Indianapolis 8 
Telephone: Wabash 1444; Talbolt 1791 


Henry J. Richardson. Jr. 


157 N. Illinois St., Suites 208 & 209 
Indianapolis 4 
Telephone: Lincoln 2424-2425 


Chas. H. Wills 


11412 N. Michigan St., South Bend 1 
Telephone: 4-4255 


MARYLAND 


Ernest L. Perkins 


1506 Penn Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephones: MAdison 2091-2617 


MASSACHUSETTS 


J. Clifford Clarkson 
1597 Main St., Springfield 3 
Telephone: 32533 
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MICHIGAN 


Herbert L. Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
Telephone: Terrace 2-9134 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids 2 
Telephone: GLendale 6-1464 


NEW JERSEY 


J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 3 
Telephone: MArket 3-4709 


Logan W. McWilson 
189 Halsey St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MArket 3-1779 


Clifford R. Moore 
Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
Trenton 8 
Telephone: 6-2711;5-5634 


OHIO 


Charles V. Carr 
2270 East SSth St., Cleveland 4 
Telephone: EXpress 3712; 3713 


Harry E. Davis 
202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1320 


Clayborne George 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 


Chester K. Gillespie 
$08 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Theodore Spaulding 
154 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
Telephone: LOcust 1317 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


John B. Culbertson 
New City Curb Market Bldg. 
P. O. Box 232, Greenville 
Telephone: 2-7361 


TEXAS 
F. S. K. Whittaker 


711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: FA4895; Home: FA0853 


VIRGINIA 


Reuben E, Lawson 
403 Gainsboro Rd., N. W., Roanoke 
Telephone: 9751 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Willard L. Brown 
Suite 202, Brown Building 
Washington at Jacob St. 

Charleston 
Telephones: 30-341; 21-470 


Lae 


Cane, 
‘40-543 


per week 
no tipping 
GROUP RATES ON REQUEST 


JULY 4th WEEKEND 
3 DAYS $30 


Original Shows: 


PAUL REVERE RIDES AGAIN 


Guest Artists: HOWARD DA SILVA 
MORRIS CARNOVSKY @ LUTHER JAMES 
PHOEBE BRAND @ MARGARET NELSON 


RESERVE NOW 


Call AL 5-6960-1 
or write 1 Union Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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Heres a Hot Tip 


The Crisis has been fortunate enough to secure a few 
Copies of the First Edition of Walter White's 


THE FIRE IN THE FLINT 


Of this book the late Sinclair Lewis said: 

“It seems probable to me that Fire in the Flint and A Passage 
to India will prove much the most important books of this autumn. 
The Fire in the Flint is splendidly courageous, rather terrifying 
and of the highest significance.” 


Fire in the Flint was one of the first, if not the first, novels to 
be written about the race problem in the South which was not 
written to appease the South. 


A Boston, Massachusetts, rare-book dealer recently advertised 
a few copies of this novel as being available at $12.00 each. 
But THE CRISIS is selling Fire in the Flint at $3.50, autographed. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. ONLY A FEW AVAILABLE 
FIRE IN THE FLINT by Walter White 
$3.50 a copy, autographed 


To get your copy, simply fill in coupon below 
and mail today with $3.50 


THE CRISIS 
20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


| have enclosed $3.50. Please send me autographed copy of 


Fire in the Flint. 
PRINT NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 


CITY 






ZONE NUMBER STATE 
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YOUR SPARE TIME IS WORTH MONEY 


Agents Wanted 


To SELL America's Fastest Growing 
Publication 


THE 


Chicago Awelender 


I6_GREATES! J|{WEERKLY] 


No Experience 
Needed 


Just Fill Out Form Below and Mail Today 


© CHICAGO DEFENDER 
, | CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
DON'T DELAY | P. O. BOX 5528 


e | CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 

| want to sell the Chicago Defender. Please start me 
You can start as a salesman: 
tomorrow 
earning from 
$5 to $40.00 


each week 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








59TH ANNUAL CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Southern Mid Life Insurance Co., Ine. 


AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1951 


— ASSETS - 


Cash 

Stocks & Bonds 

Policy Loans, Morigages & Real Estate 
Interest, Rents and Premiums Due and Accrued 


Total 


— LIABILITIES — 


Legal Reserve on Outstanding Policies 
Reserved for Claims, Taxes, Dividends and Misc. 


*Capital, Contingent Reserves and Surplus 


Total 


* February 14, 1952 Paid in Capital Increased to $300,000.00. 


$ 86,981.24 
1,428,072.77 
1,289,319.93 

35,605.71 


$2,839,979.65 


$1,560,597.46 
131,984.07 


$1,692,581.53 
1,147,398.12 


$2,839,979.65 


Southern Mid Life Insurance Co., Ine. 


HOME OFFICE: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT VIRGINIA 
AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Life, Health, Accident and Hospitalization Insurance 
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